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CAREERS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Specialized Fields 
In Business 
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Shirley Hawks of Martin and Hugh I .a<hl“<* of Camden look over the liar 
hilit it*.- and net worth section of a balance slieet. 


Many Students Are 
Employed At UTMB 
By Campus Jobs 


Business Club Promotes Leadership 



The Winter Quarter Business Club officers are (left to right): Corinne Yates, re¬ 


porter; l.eyton Wright treasurer; Kloise Berry, secretary; Martha Ruth Cod win, program 
chairman and A.S.C. representative; Gene Phillips, vice-president ; ami Roy Roberts, pres¬ 
ident: with Melvil Whitehead, Fall Quarter president who installed the new officers. 
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Two students in elementary statistics study properties of the normal curve. 
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Many Opportunities In Home Economics Await You 


....Hill 

"Hazelnut" 


House 

By JEANEEN EDWARDS 
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Showing 

By ANNE MEEK 


Boys also enroll in Home Economics courses. Boy Wylie of Kenton gives a demonstra¬ 
tion of small electrical equipment in the course—Mechanization of the House. 


Creative Hands 
In Arts, Crafts 

By MARTHA PHILLIPS 

Creative Hands is the name of 
a frequently-used textbook in our 
crafts classes and its title sums up 
in two words the main object of all 
the courses offered in Related Arts 
and Crafts. In these courses, hands 
are continuously busy, whether 
working with color or creating 
original designs in various med¬ 
iums. 

The first, courses offered to a 
person just beginning in the Home 
Economics curriculum are Related 
Art 111 and 121. One-eleven con¬ 
cerns the principles of design and 
their application to everyday ob¬ 
jects. One-twenty-one is a study 
of elementary costume design, a 
course intended to help in choos¬ 
ing well designed and distinctive 
clothes from present styles. In 
both of these classes, hands are 
kept rather busy mixing various 
color harmonies and complement¬ 
ary clothing cok>rs. 

Recreational Crafts is a course 
planned to meet the needs of rec¬ 
reation leaders and camp counsel¬ 
lors, offering problems in wood¬ 
work, stenciling and enameling. 
More advanced crafts courses are 
Crafts for the Home and Individ¬ 
ual Crafts. Hands really stay ac¬ 
tive in these classes, fashioning 
wearable clothing and jewelry or 
useful articles such as enameled 
copper trays, jewelry boxes, place 
mats, or leather handbags. 

There are two courses taught in 
the upper division concerning the 
planning and furnishing of the 
home. Practical experience 
gained in selecting and making 
slip covers and draperies for the 
home, arranging furniture in the 
best manner possible and in se¬ 
lecting or making new accessory 
items for the home. 

Whatever the course, you can 
be sure there will be busy hands 
in the arts and crafts department 
—the Education students, who 
have two courses offered in Art 
Education, also join us in making 
the hands fly. There just seems 
to be no doubt among us that cre¬ 
ative hands have to remain ac¬ 
tive, but we also agree that they 
are among the happiest hands on 
the campus. 


Home Economics Offer Opportunities 

Dear High School Seniors: 

January 24, 1956 

Are you unsure about what field to pursue in college? Perhaps 
even uncertain that you’re going to college ? Maybe you have a cer¬ 
tain fellow in your plans for the future. Most likely you are listed 
with the majority of us, unentangled as yet. At any rate, a career 
in home economics is especially designed for you. 

Part of our classwork in home economics when I was a senior in 
high school was devoted to introducing to the girls some of the 
opportunities available to them if they decided to be a home eco¬ 
nomics major in college. I had already been considering this and, 
day by day, as each girl gave her special report, I became more 
certain that I couldn’t possibly go wrong in doing so. There’s a course 
for almost every type of girl. If you’re especially interested in foods, 
there is always a demand for dietitians. They’re needed in schools, 
hospitals and cafeterias and this type of work pays well. Art may 
be your prime interest. A girl who specializes in Related Arts has 
a number of vocations from which to choose. If you’re full of 
originality, perhaps interior decorating or designing' will be your 
choice. If you are smitten by textiles and clothing, all sorts of 
opportunities await you in this field, too. There is a demand for 
home demonstration agents and need I mention the fact that there 
will always be a demand for teachers of these courses? 

Even though I had the knowledge of these opportunities when I 
came to college, I had no idea what course to choose. My advisors 
soon relieved me of this worry, however, for they told me that all 
the girls take practically the same subjects the first two years and 
you don’t have to decide definitely until then. But after just one 
quarter, I’ve begun to have special subjects and one of these will 
possibly be my choice. Your home economics teacher can help you 
a lot in deciding what course is best for you and you may find help¬ 
ful facts in the material that you receive from colleges. If you are 
one of the lucky girls who won’t ever have to work, or has definite 
ideas about getting married pretty soon, you will benefit from taking 
home economics, too, for we all have one thing in common. We must 
know how to be good homemakers. Just being able to cook and sew 
isn’t enough. Knowing how to capably manage a home and how to 
rear children is essential to every woman. At college you receive 
some of all these benefits, plus many more. A girl who has never 
had the privilege of dormitory life has missed a great deal. Don’t 
you be the one to miss grasping these opportunities. If you’re doubt¬ 
ful because of financial reasons, apply for some of the scholarships 
that colleges offer or make your arrangements early to work while 
at school. The ambitious homemakers of tomorrow will make their 
decisions to attend. Will you be among them? I hope that you will. 

Sincerely, 

LINDA STANFILL. 


Perhaps you would be interested 
in knowing what we mean by the 
Hazelnut House. Every girl maj¬ 
oring in Home Economics must 
live in the Home Management 
house for one quarter before she 
can get her degree. Our Home 
Management house here at the 
University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch is called the "Hazelnut 
House." This name is derived 
from that of our instructor. Miss 
Hazel Bradshaw. 

When you live in the Home 
Management house, you are re¬ 
sponsible for the operation of the 
house just as if it were your own 
home. This quarter there are six 
girls living in "the house’’ as it 
is commonly called. The duties 
of running the home are divided 
among the girls. There is a cook, 
an assistant cook, a waitress, a 
housekeeper, a group manager and 
a guest. 

Believe me keeping house is a 
big job, but it isn’t so bad when 
there are six girls to do it. We 
are responsible for preparing and 
serving meals, cleaning and caring 
for the house, and handling the 
finances of the house. There is 
great deal of planning involved in 
carrying out these duties. 

Our instructor. Miss Bradshaw, 
is always willing to give us any 
advice or guidance that we need 
Believe me we call on her quite 
frequently. 

In addition to our duties we 
have a mighty good time. As you 
can imagine when seven "women’ 
Live in the same house there is 
bound to be talk, and we do plenty 
of it. Our topics of discussion 
range all the way from men to 
homemaking. 

As the old saying goes "exper¬ 
ience is the best teacher,’’ and we 
are getting some useful experience 
in homemaking while living in the 
Home Management house. In ad 
dition to this experience in home 
making, we are also learning the 
art of sharing—our ideas, our 
problems and our joys. 

I am sure that when we start 
our own home or our business 
career, we will never forget the 
experience and patience we ac¬ 
quired while living in "the Hazel¬ 
nut House.” 


Eugenia Ellis of Newbem reads stories to nursery school children as Doris Jean Rob¬ 
erts of Fulton observes. 


Your Wardrobe 
Is Showing 


So you’re going to college and 
you have doubts about what 
clothes you’ll need. You shouldn’t 
really be worried, for that is one 
question you may study all your 
life and never know all the an¬ 
swers. The Home Economics cur¬ 
riculum is designed in part to help 
you learn what clothes are best 
for you, what colors are most be¬ 
coming to you. what makes a bar¬ 
gain and what is proper to wear, 
when. Textiles and Clotliing 121, 
122 and 123 are courses required 
of all freshmen in Home Econom¬ 


ics that deal specifically with cloth¬ 
ing problems and clothing con¬ 
struction. Related Art 121, Cos¬ 
tume Design, adds insight to these 
subjects also, as well as giving you 
a speaking acquaintance with mod¬ 
ern designers. These classes, in ad¬ 
dition to the advanced courses in 
textiles and clothing, are fasci¬ 
nating and practical for the girl 
who desires to be well-dressed— 
and what girl doesn’t? 

One very important requirement 
for your clothes is that they must 
be easy to care for; your time for 
fussing over clothes will be lim¬ 
ited. With forethought and careful 
consideration you can own a flex¬ 
ible and becoming wardrobe for 
your days at UTMB. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
CLUB HAS MEETING 
Kroll Shows Campus Film 

Tuesday, January 17, the Home 
Economics Club held its regular 
meeting and the public was in¬ 
vited to attend the showing of a 
campus film made and presented 
by Professor Kroll. Shots were 
taken of registration, initiation, 
classes in session, and girls in 
formal dress . . . that Kroll knows 
what he is doing. The thirty min¬ 
ute movie was enjoyed by the large 
group that attended. 


Home Ec Dept. Adds 
New Faculty Member 

Miss Anna Oreekmore, a native 
of Pine Knob, Kentucky, has taken 
the position of Mrs. Doris Milton. I 
who is now at Austin Peay State 
College. 

She attended grammar school, 
high school and junior college in 
Southern Kentucky. After com¬ 
pleting junior college she taught 
grammar school until her older 
sister finished college. Then she 
entered the University of Tennes¬ 
see and received her B.S. degree 
in Home Economics. 

Upon graduation at U.T. she ac¬ 
cepted a position for eight months 
in a store in San Francisco on a 
training program basis. Following 
this she worked for the govern¬ 
ment in a rent control office in 
San Francisco. She then came 
back to her home town and taught 
vocational home economics. After 
this she decided to do further 
study in Textiles and Clothing. 

Upon receiving her Master of 
Science from U.T. in December 
1950. she accepted a position 
the Textiles and Clothing depart¬ 
ment at the University of Miami. 
From there she went to Iowa 
State College and spent two and 
one-half years teaching Textiles 
and Clothing. 

Miss Creekmore visited our cam¬ 
pus in October 1955 before de¬ 
ciding to join the UTMB staff. 
She is impressed by the friendly 
atmosphere of the campus and 
thinks the students as a whole are 
very serious and seem to be in¬ 
terested in learning the material 
given them. 


All This And Children, Too! 


By EUGENIA ELLIS 

The Nursery School is one of 
the most vital parts of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee Martin 
Branch. It provides required 
training for Home Economics maj¬ 
ors and elective work for Edu¬ 
cation and other curriculum stu¬ 
dents. Miss Mildred Price and 
Mrs. Louise Oliver are the direc¬ 
tors. 

The nursery is an attractive part 
of the Home Economics Building 
and is equipped to care for twelve 
boys and girls, from the ages of 
three to five years. 

One of the nicest things about 
the nursery is the big fenced-in 
play-yard. On pretty days the play- 
yard rings with the gaiety and 
laughter of small children at play. 
A small garage houses many of 
their playthings such as tricycles, 
small bicycles, a tractor, a fire 
engine, wagons, scooters, sand 
toys and other small toys. The| 
jungle gym. slide, stops and sand¬ 
boxes are important parts of the 
play yard. 

Of course all days a^e not warm 
and sunny; so we spend some time 
inside. The children do not suffer 
from lack of things to play with 
for the playroom is a spacioi 


small, trucks, hammers, a cash 
register, a barn and animals and 
beads to be strung which form 
another play unit. The painting 
easel is a very popular unit of 
play. Here they use water colors 
and blight paper. The blackboard 
serves for colored chalk work. 
While painting, working in paste, 
clay and chalk and eating the chil¬ 
dren wear little figured print 
aprons to protect their clothes. 

A typical day at nursery school 
begins at 8:00 when everything 
is put in order for the children’s 
arrival. At 9:00 o’clock the chil¬ 
dren make their entrance. They 
are greeted by the school nurse, 
Mrs. Smith, who checks their 
throats to be sure they do not 
have a cold. If it is warm they 
are allowed to play outside. Dur¬ 
ing cold weather they play in¬ 
doors. 

Ten o’clock is juice time. Orange 
juice and a cookie is served to 
tide them over until lunch. At 
eleven the children begin washing 
up in their special bathroom just 
built to the size of “small fry.” 

Story time follows. The children 
often help the teachers choose the 
books to be read from the nurs¬ 
ery’s library. This period is really 


room filled with things to catch | enjoyed for along with their fav- 
a child’s fancy. It is divided into orite stories they learn little songs 


Dinner Is Served 


By JOYCE BIZZELLE 


Mary June Johns of Dyer is shown silk screening fabric for an apron in the crafts 
course, Crafts for the Individual. 


You know, I’ve never thought 
about not eating. What would I 
do with thosfe three extra hours 
spent at meal time? What would 
you do? 

I guess some of us spend more 
time at it than others do and I 
know several girls who spend a 
lot of their time at it. They gain 
pounds and ounces of knowledge 
and pleasure. I don’t think the 
home economics girls object to 
the food courses at all. How could 
they when they have such a pretty, 
sparkling foods lab to work in. 
I’ve never seen such modem, up- 
to-date equipment. There are four 
new electric ranges and one gas 
range for the girls to use. For 
the lectures on frozen foods, they 
have both a chest model and an 
upright model freezer to use. At 
their convenient use are two food 
disposals. They can “put their 
knowledge on ice” for future use. 
The cabinet arrangements offer 
ample storage for the small equip¬ 
ment. They are located conven¬ 
iently in the lab, which is really 
divided into five small kitchens. 
That way, each group of two 
girls, can work in their own little 
kitchen. The blond tables and 
chairs in the lab blend in nicely 
with the red tops on the lower 
cabinets. A large mirror is located 
over the demonstration table at 
the front of the lab so that when 
the girls are seated, they have the 
colorful reflections of the displayed 
dishes to gaze upon. 

Yes, the foods lab is the center 
of activity five days a week. All 
sorts of delicious aromas fill the 
atmosphere. In the elementary 
foods class, the girls are learning 
the basic dishes and time-saving 
devices. Ask any of them the 
qualities of a well-balanced meal 
and they'll tell you in nothing flat. 


Not only do they plan menus, they 
also make out market orders, pre¬ 
pare the meal, and then eat their 
own cooking. What more could 
you ask ? 

Foods 122 is comparable with 
the previous course, except that 
the gdAs prepare more advanced 
dishes such as souffles, casseroles, 
omelets, etc. They also get ac¬ 
quainted with the silver, linen, chi¬ 
na, crystal and other fancy lux¬ 
uries they use in the next course. 

I think the girls like Meal Plan¬ 
ning best of all because they act¬ 
ually prepare and serve the meals 
to guests. The fact that they get 
to use the automatic dishwashers 
in the lab may have a little to do 
with their enjoyment. The girls do 
have to put all their previous 
knowledge together to make it 
safely through the course. When 
the guests come around and say 
"My dear, that meal was simply 
delicious,” the worry and scurry 
that go into the preparation is 
forgotten. 

For further study, there is the 
advanced Foods 431. This is really 
an interesting and exciting course. 
The girls never know exactly what 
to expect because they experiment 
- by varying the ingredients, 
amounts, temperatures, etc., in the 
recipe to see what actually hap¬ 
pens. Sometimes they have to re¬ 
name the results. And listen care¬ 
fully to this, girls. They actually 
plan teas for brides and delicacies I 
for social parties, like buffets. You I 
know you can use that kind of j 
information. And there is the trip 
to Memphis and visits to the big.! 
big grocery stores so they can 
learn about arrangements and I 
prices of the necessities of life. | 

You can see that there are 
many, many adventures awaiting 
you in our foods lab here at UT- I 
MB. We’re ready to welcome you 1 
so come on in, “Dinner is served.” 


play units. One unit is the doll 
corner which has doll beds, rock¬ 
ing chairs, ironing board and an 
iron. The chest of drawers is 
filled with dress-up clothes. Many 
a small mother has given her 
baby loving care in this corner. 
The little boys are as kind and 
thoughtful as any father would be. 

Of course, there must be a 
kitchen with its range, cabinet, 
table and chairs, cooking utensils 
and dishes. 

Also in the playroom you find 
six small tables and chairs which 
are used for pasting, working puz¬ 
zles, coloring, clay work, and 
finger painting. At lunch the chil¬ 
dren eat at these tables. 

There are blocks — large and I 


which are new and exciting. They 
are more relaxed for rest time 
which follows. Each child has his 
own separate cot. During rest time 
records are played and often one 
falls asleep. 

By twelve the cook has pre¬ 
pared the tables for lunch. Three 
children eat at each table with 
one adult. 

As soon as lunch is finished 
the children go back to their play. 
Their parents come for them 
around twelve forty-five. 

The nursery school provides ex¬ 
perience and fun for the five stu¬ 
dents who work with the children. 
You will want to visit the Nurs¬ 
ery School when you come to our 
campus. 


Miss Sylvia Petree, Camden, Tenn., checks the measure- 
ments of a skirt pattern for Miss Dottie Summers, Martin. 
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Today s Students Are Tomorrows Teachers 



A Message 


A Basic Program 
Teacher Education 


To A Future Teacher 


Dear Future Teacher; : 

Before writing about the activities of the Future Teachers of 
America Club let me say two things to those who have chosen, or 
will choose, teaching as a profession. First, as president of the 
club. I join other future teachers in welcoming you into a time 
honored profession where there are opportunities for a wealth of 
happiness and satisfaction. Second, the members of the club Join 
me in extending our welcome and invitation for you to become a 
member when you arrive at the University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch. 

Your social and academic life here at the University of Tennes¬ 
see Martin Branch will we hope, be integrated and you will make 
a host of friends among people of like professional interest and 
choice. The Future Teachers of America Club can help you to ar¬ 
range your social and academic life so that your college years are 
interesting and worthwhile ones. 

You will perhaps be interested in what the Future Teachers of 
America Club is. All members of the education curriculum, whether 
in elementary, secondary, or physical, are eligible for membership 
in the organisation. The Future Teachers of America Club at 
UTMB. while comparatively young in its growth and development, 
is becoming one of the most worthwhile and certainly one of the 
finest opportunities for student participation on the campus. 

The activities of the club are many and varied. Once each 
quarter an informal party is held, to which all members and their 
guests are invited Other activities include speakers, panel discus¬ 
sions and occasionally a talent show where student entertainers 
perform. You will always have a chance to appear on programs, 
and we can assure you that these activities will be helpful to you 
in your life as a teacher. 

Some of the students in education are always selected in campus 
voting as Campus Leaders and Beauties. • The officers in this or¬ 
ganization for future teachers are capable and well-deserving young 
men and women who are elected by the club. 

For a host of fun and enjoyment of professional companionship 
do become a member of this club when you come to school here. 
If you need or want additional information. I will be glad to help you. 

Sincerely. 

Tommy Richardson. President 
Future Teachers of America 
Martin Branch Chapter 


gram. Emphasis is placed upon 
the "whole school" and the “whole 
child" as students gain experiences 
inside and outside of the class¬ 
room and in the public schools of 
Martin. 

The Curriculum in Education at 
the University of Tennessee Mar¬ 
tin Branch helps the future teacher 
to exercise the privileges and re¬ 
sponsibilities of democratic citi¬ 
zen ship and to acquire an under¬ 
standing of the natural environ¬ 
ment and its relationship to hu¬ 
man welfare. Such training helps 
the student to do logical, rela- 
j tional, arfd imaginative thinking, 
j to make relative judgments, and 
j to discriminate among moral and 
spiritual values, applying them to 
day-by-day human relationships. 
To develop the requisite attitudes, 
dispositions, appreciations, under¬ 
standings. and skills, is all im¬ 
portant task of the teacher educa¬ 
tional program. 

The improvement of living '«■ 
the goal at which the educational 
resources of TTTMB are now be¬ 
ing directed. Educational leade-s 
and citizens are concerned over 
ihe need for the continuous devel¬ 
opment of improved school pro¬ 
grams. These programs have as 
their major purpose the helping of 
pupiis. parents, and community 
leaders to raise the standards o.‘ 
living in the state. The Educa¬ 
tion Depai tment of UTMB has 
shouldered its responsibilities in 
training teachers who can assist 
.n such efforts. 

The State Department of Edu¬ 
cation issues the Teachers' Emer- 


Education students plan their courses of study under faculty guidance. 


son and a contributing citizen o 
the community. 

The p'rifess*oh.° 1 courses provide 
the student with leal-'.ife situations 
in chi <i study. :> ipervised teaching, 
gi'V.p ■ cc;eational activities and 
other phases >t die program. 
Along nth die .caching methods, 
student learn to use many types 
of audio-visual devices fo* the en¬ 
richment of the instructional pro- 


Tennessee Needs 
More Teachers 


gency Certificate to students com¬ 
pleting two years of college work 
and earning credit in certain pre¬ 
scribed courses. The applicant for 
this certificate must have earned 
a minimum of ninety quarter hours 
of selected courses. The profes¬ 
sional education courses are de¬ 
signed to include a group of ex¬ 
periences to develop an under¬ 
standing of the concepts underly¬ 
ing human growth and develop¬ 
ment. The general education re¬ 
quirements for teacher education 
and certification, stated in the 
form of fields of subject matter, 
are assumed to provide objectives, 
content, and methods appropriate 
to the development of the com¬ 
petencies basic to all of life's re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

With proper training at the 
University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch, the student can qualify to 
teach on two years of selected 
courses with the emergency cer¬ 
tificate. or may complete two 
years more and qualify as a high 
school teacher, coach, physical ed¬ 
ucation director, playground di¬ 
rector. social worker, or other po¬ 
sitions. 


By BILLY COX 

Today teaching is a challenge! 
In no other professional field is 
there such a wide opening for tal¬ 
ented young people who wish to 
perform a service for their fellow 
man. 

In fact, there is a crisis in edu¬ 
cation that can be met only with 
trained teachers. Due to the in¬ 
creased birth rate throughout the 
nation, the end to over-crowded 
classrooms and a critical teacher 
shortage is not in sight. 

Nearly 30.000 new' students en¬ 
rolled in Tennessee schools the 
past year. This state alone needs 
1.000 teachers today and will need 
an additional 1,000 next year if 
the crisis is to be met. 

In addition to the above figures, 
hundreds of additional teachers arc 
needed to replace emergency and 
other teachers who do not meet 
accepted standards of preparation. 

If you are interested in young 
people and their future. Tennessee 
needs you! 


Future teachers gain experience through planning club activities. 


ical Education 


By JAMES C. HENSON 
Associate Professor, 
Chairman of Health and 
Physical Education 
Due to a rapidly increasing pop¬ 
ulation in our country, the short¬ 
age of adequately trained teach¬ 
ers in all subject matter field is 
becoming more and more of a 
problem. There are many job op¬ 
portunities for young people who 
have training in Health. Physical 
Education or Recreation, other 
than in the field of public school 
teaching. 

The need for more services to 
the American public from this 
field is reflected in the bills and 
proposed bills now being consid- i 
ered in our national congress. I 
First among these is the proposed 


federal aid to education to build 
adequate facilities. Health plans on 
both a state and national level 
are also prominent in the news of 
today. 

In the field of recreation, many 
more millions are turning to sports 
and recreational activities, not be¬ 
ing content to be spectators. Most 
of the large cities and now many 
! of the rural communities have rec¬ 
reation or youth centers. Many 
more are building swimming pools, 
tennis courts, Little League base¬ 
ball parks, and other forms of fa¬ 
cilities. Even the highways of our 
nation now have roadside parks I 
every few miles and all are being 
used. 

The state of Tennessee is par¬ 
ticularly fortunate in having an 
abundance of outdoor recreational 
facilities in the TVA lakes and 
Reelfoot Lake along with hundreds 
of private lakes. Fishing, hunting, 
boating, picnicking, and \\ater: 
sports are just a few of the many | 
activities possible. 

Job opportunities provided by I 
the above mentioned trends and | 
expanding facilities are numerous. 
Mention of a few will give an 
idea. Public school health and 
physical education teachers, ath¬ 
letic coaches, directors of recre¬ 
ational or youth centers, mana-1 
gers of public parks, water safety 
directors, life guards, church or | 
private camp sports and recrea¬ 
tional directors and instructors. 

Tennessee 


Teacher education includes the use of many types of 
audio-visual devices for the enrichment of instruction. 


Student teachers acquire poise and efficiency ‘through their work 
the schools of Martin. 


with students in 


The University of 
Martin Branch offers a two year 
basis course leading to a degree in 
any of the related fields of Health, 
Physical Education, and 
tion. Any high school graduate 
should give serious consideration 
to the many careers open to those 
w*ho choose this field of study. 
Many job opportunities offer an 
outdoor healthful type of work 
at which you are primarily your 
own boss and develop your own 
program. They present a challenge 
to the energetic and resourceful 
man or woman. 


recrea- 


Education students have fun at the socials sponsored by the Future Teachers of Amer¬ 
ica, Martin Branch Chapter. 


Group recreational activities are a part of the program in Physical Education. 
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Agriculture Mans Oldest Industry — Today s Most Important 







Opportunities Many Land Classification l(| 
In Agricultural Field Essential For Good 


Student study a farm map. Soils vary greatly in capabilities. In the highly competi¬ 
tive field of agriculture, soils must be used according to capabilities. 

Horticulture 

Horticulture is a vast interest in 
the general field of agriculture. It 
deals with the production, process¬ 
ing. distribution, and use of vege¬ 
tables, fruits, flowers, and orna- 
You may have asked yourself I mental plants. It also includes the 
the question, “Why do we study nursery business which consists of 


What We Study 
In Agronomy 

By THOMAS O. SHELBY 
A 8enior in Agriculture 


agronomy"? To answer this we 
Will first define agronomy and 
show its relationship to the farm¬ 
er. 

Agronomy is the phase of ag¬ 
riculture which deals with the sci¬ 
ence and the art of field crop pro¬ 
duction and soil management. 

It can well be said that a na¬ 
tion's prosperity depends on her 
soil. Poor soils and low yields mean 
poor homes and a low standard 
of living, while fertile soil and 
high yields mean a high standard 
of living, comfortable homqp, bet¬ 
ter machinery and equipment, and 
a brighter future for the farmer 
of tomorrow'. 

The student enrolled in agricul¬ 
ture at UTMB will study four 
courses in agronomy under well 
trained instructors and with the 
best of facilities. 

The freshman will study the 
characteristics, adaptation, culture 
and use of the more important 
field crops. He will also learn to 
identify their needs and the grow¬ 
ing plants in the field. 

During the sophomore year he 
will study the properties and na-1 
ture of soils and their relationship 
to higher plants. 


UTMB Graduates Are 
.Well Trained In 
Farm Mechanics 

As the margin between profit 
and loss becomes smaller, farmers 
are looking to machinery, more ef¬ 
ficient buildings and equipment 
for more efficient operation. The 
need for men with agricultural en¬ 
gineering training is being felt 
more and more as the demand 
grows for farms which are better 
equipped with farm buildings, ma¬ 
chinery, home utilities, and for 
land reclamation, soil erosion con¬ 
trol, and irrigation. 

UTMB in conjunction with this 
trend has courses and well equip¬ 
ped shops where each student re¬ 
ceives instruction in the agricul- 


growing of ornamental and fruit 


The junior course In agronomy 
deals with the land use and man¬ 
agement in the production of im¬ 
portant crops in Tennessee. He will 
study the selection of crops and 
crop rotations adapted to different 
soil conditions, tillage, liming, fer¬ 
tilization and water control on the 
land, and their incorporation into 
soil management systems that will 
resrult in effective soil conserva¬ 
tion. During this course the stu¬ 
dent prepares a farm plan which 
consists of drawing a soil map, 
taking soil samples to determine 
the fertility levels of the farm, 
and plan a profitable five-year 
crop rotation system. 

The senior will study the pro¬ 
duction of important field crops 
in Tennessee, their distribution, 
culture, and utilization of cotton, 
com, tobacco, soybeans, small 


plants. 

More than one-third of the food, 
by weight, consumed in this coun¬ 
try consists of horticultural crops 
including vegetables and fruits. 
The gross farm receipts from the 
sale of fruits and vegetables make 
up some sixteen percent of the 
farmer’s income in this country. 
The money spent each year for 
flowers and ornamental plants 
amounts to a large sum. 

Students at the University of 
Tennessee Martin Branch study 
many phases of horticulture. Dur¬ 
ing the first year they study vege¬ 
table and fruit production. During 
the sophomore year students study 
a course in horticulture that deals 
with the improvement of the farm 
home and its surroundings. 

Students who pursue a degree 
in agriculture study more in de¬ 
tail the points of home beautifica¬ 
tion, such as identification and 
characteristics o f ornamental 
trees, shrubs and flowers; arrange¬ 
ment of plants around the home¬ 
stead; care and maintenance of 
plants and lawn. Many students of 
home economics elect this course. 

A course in vegetable and fruit 
production is given to agriculture 
students during their senior year. 
Field trips are used to show what 
can and is being done by farmers 


grains, forage crops, and pasture. [ 

After successfully completing J and home owners in Tennessee, 
these courses the student should: The West Tennessee Agricultural 
be qualified to assist the farmer Experiment Station is visited to 
with many problems concerning; give the students an opportunity 
field crop production, crop rota- j to observe and study the work that 
tion, soil fertility, and soil man- > is being carried on in the produc- 
agement. 1 tion of fruits and vegetables. 

complete course covering survey¬ 
ing from the farmer’s standpoint. 
It includes instruction and prac¬ 
tice in use of equipment as ap¬ 
plied to field layouts, mapping, 
drainage systems, and construction 
of terraces and ponds. 

These courses are followed up 
by advanced courses in the use of 
field equipment and planning and 
equipping farm buildings. These 
subjects are thoroughly covered, 
giving the agricultural graduate of 
UTMB a very wide knowledge of 
all types of engineering as is ap¬ 
plied to agriculture. 

The student has access to well | 
equipped shops using the latest 
basic tools that are practical for 
a farm shop. 

The graduate will be able to 
either use or aid others in using 
modern machinery and techniques 
of engineering in more efficient 


tural engineering field. 

The freshmen and sophomores 
enrolled in agriculture study farm 
carpentry, farm mechanics, farm 
motors, farm surveying and ecp- 
sion control. 

The study of farm carpentry 
includes * drawing, construction, 
painting, selection of wood, use of 
wood working tools, wood fas¬ 
teners, principles of construction, 
and figuring of building costs. 

Small projects are made individ¬ 
ually while larger projects such 
as hog ifbuses, feed bunks, etc., 
are constructed as a group. 

Farm mechanics is a very prac¬ 
tical course bringing in principles 
and methods of using all the prac¬ 
tical farm shop tools, including 
welding, both oxy-acetylene and 
electric, and farm machinery re¬ 
pairs. 

The surveying course is a very farming. 


The search for more efficient 
methods of producing, processing. 
• and distributing agricultural pro¬ 
ducts keeps moving ahead. Today 
the greatest problem seems to be 
processing and distributing in such 
a way as to get rid of the sur 
plus. Statisticians Bay that the 
I great problem in the years ahead 
wriil be the production of food to 
keep our standards of living high. 

Many high school graduates 
should choose agriculture as a ca¬ 
reer. Today more agricultural 
workers are employed in fields of 
endeavor away from the farm than 
are employed on the farm In the 
actual production of agricultural 
products. Since this is the situa¬ 
tion, there is a definite place for 
city reared v boys to study agricul¬ 
ture in college. There is also a 
place for young ladies, both rural 
and urban, who are interested in 
working with things pertaining to 
agriculture, to qualify themselves 
for this type of work by securing 
a degree in agriculture. 

There are many unfilled posi¬ 
tions in agriculture. This situa¬ 
tion pro vails because there are not 
enough well trained people to fill 
these positions. A recent survey re¬ 
veals the fact that there are some 
fifteen thousand positions avail¬ 
able yearly for agricultural col¬ 
lege graduates. At the present 
time there are only about half as 
many agricultural graduates year¬ 
ly as there are available positions 
in this field. 

Some of the available positions 
for agricultural college graduates 
require technical training. Indi¬ 
viduals doing research and other 
types of specialized work must 
secure training in their particu¬ 
lar field of endeavor. On the other 
hand, many positions await the 
agricultural college graduate with 
a major in General Agriculture. 
The agricultural college graduate 
with a major in General Agricul¬ 
ture has basic training to fill po¬ 
sitions in many types of work. 
For example, if he enters soil con- 


Farm Production 

By ELMER W. COUNCE 
Instructor in Agronomy 
Why do soils differ? How can 
the different soils be most effic¬ 
iently conserved ? How can the 
soils of a farm be grouped for 
most efficient use for the present 
and future generations? 

Agronomy is that branch of ag¬ 
riculture that deals with soil man¬ 
agement and crop production from 
a scientific, economic, and prac¬ 
tical standpoint. 

The study of the many different 
crops and the soils that they are 
best adapted to, the fertilizer and 
liming program, the maintainance 
of soil organic matter and proper 
tillage are a major consideration. 

In upper division agronomy the 
student prepares a long-time farm 
plan for his home farm or other 
suitable farm, in which he plans 
the crop—soil adaptations, crop 
rotation system, ammendment cost 
of fertilizers, lime, etc., and the 
use of mechanical erosion con¬ 
trol practices. Thus the farm of 
each student becomes an integral 
part of his study of Agronomy. 

Meat Type Hog 

By PAUL B. STARKS 
The National Swine Growers 
Council says that a meat type hog 
is not a bacon or a lard type but 
rather a distinctly new concept of 
type, based largely on a high yield 
of lean cuts of pork. Muscular 
development is a distinguishing 
feature of this type. If pigs are 
hard to hold when performing cer¬ 
tain operations, such as vaccina¬ 
tion, this indicates that their mus¬ 
cles are developing and that they 
are desirable meat type. A certain 
way to measure muscular devel¬ 
opment is in the dressed carcass. 
The housewife may not measure 
the loin eye with a planeometer, 
nevertheless, she is a good judge 


servation work, the Soil Conser-; of the various pork cuts; and if 


vation Service will give him de¬ 
tailed training that will qualify 
him to do the particular type of 
work he is assigned. Should an in¬ 
dividual with a degree In General 
Agriculture enter the sales field 
representing feed, seed, fertilizer, 
chemicals, or similar positions, the 
company employing him will give 
him sales training for the particu¬ 
lar type of product he is to sell. 
A survey made some time ago of 
large groups of agricultural work¬ 


site finds too much fat in propor¬ 
tion to lean, she shops for other 
meats. To keep hog prices up, con¬ 
sider quality production. 

The true meat type hog is nei¬ 
ther chuffy nor rangy but rather 
a “middle of the road” type. If is 
pleasing in appearance, for it has 
the smooth evenly arched back, 
the straight underline, is firm and 
smooth throughout. It is particu¬ 
larly well muscled in the ham and 
loin. It is free from excess fin- 


Producing profitable crops is very much like baking a 
prize cake. In each case a recipe must be followed. These 
young men are determining what must be added to this 
soil in order to make it produce the most profitable crop 
yield. 


ers reveals the fact that many of j s h throughout, particularly along 


Students studying the internal mechanism of a farm tractor. This tractor was pre¬ 
pared at the factory to be used by students and mechanics. They are able to see the func¬ 
tion of each part of this tractor. 


these individuals specialized in 
particular segments of agriculture, 
but that a good portion of them 
were engaged in work that re¬ 
quired a general knowledge con¬ 
cerning agriculture. Thus, most of j 
these people would have better 
filled their positions had they re¬ 
ceived their degree in General Ag¬ 
riculture. 

At the University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch the course of study 
in General Agriculture is outlined 
for students desiring a general 
and comprehensive knowledge of 
the various branches of agricul¬ 
ture. The first two years’ course 
of study is basic and fundamental 
for practically all students pur¬ 
suing a degree in any phase of ag¬ 
riculture. 

Tennessee Dairying 

By GLENN HEADDEN 
A Junior in Agriculture 

Tennessee is the leading dairy 
state of the South. Among the 
forty-eight states Tennessee ranks 
fifth in the production of evapo¬ 
rated milk, sixth in cheese produc¬ 
tion, fifteenth in both milk and 
ice cream production, and eigh¬ 
teenth in cottage cheese. 

Tennessee has long been known 
as a leading dairy state. More 
trained men are needed for the 
dairy industry than are now avail¬ 
able in Tennessee, and the demand 
will probably continue for many 
years. This demand promises a 
successful future to young men 
who prepare themselves by study¬ 
ing dairying in college. 

The dairy industry offers two 
interesting phases—dairy produc¬ 
tion and dairy manufacturing. 
Dairy production deals with care, 
feeding, and management of the 
dairy herd, along with the meth¬ 
ods of producing and handling 
milk until it is delivered to the 
plant. Dairy manufacturing takes 
over at the plant and deals with 
the processing or manufacturing 
and distribution of a quality pro¬ 
duct until it is delivered to the 
consumer. A person with special¬ 
ized knowledge in dairy production 
could look forward to a career as 
farm manager, dairy herdsman, 
milk plant field-man, milk sani¬ 
tarian, dairy farm equipment 
salesman, or related positions in 
artificial breeding, extension work, 
and research. The field of dairy 
manufacturing offers positions 
with large milk plants, conden- 
saries, creameries, cheese plants, 
ice cream plants, dairy supply and 
machinery companies, and health 
departments. 

UTMB students have an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to enter either 


the topline, in the jowl, belly, and 
lower ham. 

The carcass of a Choice No. 1 
meat type hog weighing 210 to 225 
pounds live weight will measure 33 
or more inches in length and from 
1.7 to 2.0 inches in average back- 
fat thickness ,and will yield close 
to 50% of the animal’s live weight 
in the four primal cuts—ham, side, 
shoulder, and loin. 


phase of the dairy industry. Since 
the college maintains a well nour¬ 
ished. well bred and soundly man¬ 
aged dairy herd of registered Jer¬ 
seys, much practical work and 
technical information dealing with 
the feeding and general manage¬ 
ment of a commercial dairy herd 
is available. Laboratory facilities 
provide such technical aspects as 
Babcock testing, various quality 
tests, and accompanying informa¬ 
tion dealing with milk composition 
and the principles of processing 
and manufacturing the various 
dairy products. 

Let us not underestimate the 
importance of this industry in our 
state and the opportunities for 
those who are prepared. 


A Choice No. 1 carcass measuring 1.7 inches of backfat 
and 33 inches in length. 


Students in Dairy 213 learn much about producing high quality milk, 
are testing milk for butterfat content. 


These students 
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The Biological Sciences 
Contribute Much To 
Mans Understanding 


The Curricula In Liberal Arts 


By GEORGE HORTON, Chairman 
Protoplasm, cells, tissues. 


These five laboratories are set 
up to teach the following subjects 


gans, systems and relationships Botany. Zoology, Entomology and 
between them have for many years ComparaUve Anatomy, Human 
fascinated students of the Biologi- Physiology, and Bacteriology. The 
cal Sciences. These Sciences con- Bacteriology Laboratory is equip- 
tribute much to man’s understand- P*d with special oak desks pro- 
ing of the world in which he lives vided with gas. hot and cold water, 
and above all they facilitate an and individual space for each stu- 
understanding of man himself for dent. The Kemrock desk tops are 
man is immersed in biological phe- acid and alkali proof and have 
nomena before birth, during life | built-in microscope lights The 


; By GEORGE HORTON. Head 

Department of Liberal Arts 
Liberal Arts comprise the entire 
range of man's intellectual ac¬ 
tivity Including the humanities, 
natural and social sciences. Lib¬ 
eral Arts Courses are designed to 


Economics. 

The Curricula offered in the De¬ 
partment of Liberal Arts are: Pre- 
Medicine. Pre-Dentistry. Pre-Nurs¬ 
ing. Pre-Law, Medical Technology, 
Liberal Arts, Music and Pre-Phar¬ 
macy. During the Fall Quarter of 

prepare etudenta to become good I y “ r one hu "^ 1 ’ tU ' 

American*. They teach the etu- denU wert * nro,,ed ,n th “* CUI " 


dent to think, to become familiar 
with the lives of great men of the 


ricula. 

Our Institution is indeed proud 


and even after death 

The Division of Biological Sci¬ 
ences has an experienced and well 
trained faculty. The teaching of 
biology is greatly facilitated by 
excellent equipment and physical 
faciliUes. 

The biology courses offered are 
General Botany, General Zoology. 
Human Physiology, Comparative 
Anatomy, Bacteriology and Ento¬ 
mology. In these basic biological 
sciences, students of various cur¬ 
ricula become acquainted with 
fundamental principles of plant 
and animal life which will be use¬ 
ful to them in courses taken later 
and after graduation. 

The Division of Biological Sci¬ 
ences moved into its new quarters j 


chairs are adjustable. Each stu¬ 
dent taking Bacteriology is issued 
a medical microscope with a me¬ 
chanical stage. 

In addition, the Bacteriology 
Laboratory has an adjacent con¬ 
stant temperature room equipped 
with an air conditioning unit and 
compartments for growing bac¬ 
teria. Also, there is, adjacent to 
the Bacteriology Laboratory, a 
preparation room containing an 
electric water still, an electric in¬ 
cubator, steam and electric auto¬ 
claves. a preparation desk, a re¬ 
frigerator. two sinks with Kern-1 
rock tops, and glassware storage 
cabinets. Chemicals and other 
equipment for bacteriology are 
stored in a connecting storeroom 


in the new million dollar Agricul- containing glassed-in cabinets with 
ture, Biology and Library Build- J sliding doors. 

just prior to its dedication on Also, there are two small lec- 
September 6, 1951. This Division ture rooms, and one large lecture 
is housed on the second floor of I room with elevated seats. All lec- 
the middle section and north wing ture rooms, as well as the lab- 


of this building. 


oratories, are provided with a dem- 


For teaching the Biological Sci- onstration desk for the instructor’s 
ences, there are five specially de- j use. There is a large built-in de¬ 
signed Biology Laboratories. Each | play case in the main hall and a 
is provided with an adjacent store- j Visual Aids Room. Adequate of- 


Members of Music Education class learn to play instruments used in grade school, 
to direct and to sing children’s songs. Martha Spellings, Sue Pritchett, Bessie McDan¬ 
iels, Jan Von Almen, Jo Ann Holbrook, and Shirley Whiteley get together on a song. 


past, to understand people in our |' of the finc wo* It* pre-profes- 
modern world and finally to pro- s l° na l graduates are doing in pro¬ 
vide facts, ideas, initiative and f«*sional schools after they leave 
vision for use in the future. here Many of them are making 

The Department of Liberal Arts | r T co J? S „ ! n pr ° fe8 . 8 . i0 . nal 

is one of the six academic Depart- jfitfj * " 

ments of The University of Ten¬ 
nessee Martin Branch. This De¬ 
partment includes the following 
divisions: Biological Sciences. 

George Horton. Chairman; Eng¬ 
lish, H. H. Kroll, Chairman; Phy¬ 
sical Sciences, A. Norman Camp¬ 
bell, Chairman; Music. Harriet E. 

Fulton, Chairman; and Social 
Sciences, H. B. Smith, Chairman. 

The lower division courses 
taught in the Department of Lib¬ 
eral Arts are fundamental not 
only in the training of the stu¬ 
dents enrolled in The Curricula in 
Liberal Arts, but also are of basic 
importance to students in the other 


Unexpected Becomes The Variety Is Vogue 
Expected In English * n ^ usi( ^ e Pl- 

I Rv T. R MARQHAl 


schools of Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy. Medical Technology, 
and Nursing. Frequently, they 
are the scholastic leaders in their 
respective classes. 

The majority of our pre-profes¬ 
sional students continue their 
training at Medical Units of the 
University at Memphis. During 
the Fall Quarter 1955 there were 
about sixty of our former students 
enrolled there in professional 
courses. About half of these were 
enrolled in Medicine. 

In the September 1955 gradu¬ 
ating class of the University Medi¬ 
cal Units at Memphis, there were 
six of our former students, and 


curricula. Upper division courses 1 recently we have had as many as 
in English. History and Political FOURTEEN OF OUR FORMER 
Science are offered for juniors and STUDENTS IN ONE OF THEIR 
seniors in Agriculture and Home GRADUATING CLASSES. 


room and other necessary facili¬ 
ties. 


fice space, an elevator, and other 
service units are provided. 


By LOUISE ALDERDICE 

"All right, class, we’re going to 
have a little quiz next Tuesday. 
That’s what the college English 
professor says, "a little quiz’’; if 
you take him literally, mark my 
words "you’ve had if.” His "little 
quiz” includes some insignificant 
detail you didn’t bother to learn 
about "Canterbury Tales." Gee, 
what difference does it make to 
you which one of Chaucer’s pil¬ 
grims had a wart on his nose. 

O.K., so you ‘goofed” on that 
one. You give yourself a pep talk, 
"Well, I’ve got that teacher’s num¬ 
ber; watch me go on the next 
quiz—if he wants details, then Til 
study details.” 

Two weeks pass and you absorb 
every item there is about Milton’s 
"Paradise Lost." You know every 
devil’s name, his rank, and in sub¬ 
stance his very theories about in¬ 
vading heaven. Then the teacher 
says what you have been antici 
pating, "I suppose it’s time for 
us to have another little check-up 
to see what you have learned." 
Let him have his little check-up; 
you are just bursting with eager¬ 
ness to prove once and for all 
what a brilliant English scholar 
you are. 

Test day arrives, and the teach-1 
er walks in smiling and says to 
his class: "I have but one ques¬ 
tion to ask; answer it essay style, 
covering every minute point that 
applies to the question.” 

TELL OR EXPLAIN HOW 

MILTON’S OWN LIFE IS 

PROJECTED INTO "PARA- | 

DISE LOST.” 


lantly threw together in high 
school and made an A on just 
aren’t college game. 

It's all right to make excuses 
to your parents about that "cruddy 
old teacher,” who isn’t a tenth as 
good as everybody thinks he is, 
but don’t kid yourself. If you are 
grown-up enough, you will look 
for the reasons contributing to 
your weakness. 

Gradually your themes return 
not so illegible with red marks. 
You don’t have as many notes say- 
ing "Refer to Harbrace” any more 
either. You write your papers more 
conscientiously with organization, 
good phrasing and vividness. Then 
one day you are asked to read 
your theme before the class. This 
is an honor. You read and won¬ 
der "What the heck”? After you 
have finished, you self-consciously 
return to your seat and look up 
just in time to see your teacher 
smile at you and say to the rest 
of the class; "That was an ex¬ 
cellent paper; I just wanted to 
give you students the benefit of 
hearing a well written theme.” 

My heavens! All that sweat and 
toil was worth it. 


Physical Sciences 
Offer Opportunities 
For The Future 


Biology students find the microscope a valuable aid in 
learning basic facts. 


Milton’s life? But I thought you 
were the one who emphasized de¬ 
tails. You don’t know why Mil- 
ton wrote that stupid poem about 
Hell, or how he projected himself 
into it. You begin to write, and 
you write seven pages of noth¬ 
ing. When you get your paper 
back, it has an almost nothing on 
it, too. 

Through all these weeks of ap¬ 
parent failure, you wise up. You 
realize the themes you noncha- 


Testing an ammeter in physics lab. 


Laying a foundation for future 
college training is perhaps the 
greatest value most students re¬ 
ceive from their courses in physi¬ 
cal science at the University of 
Tennessee Martin Branch. 

Engineering, electronics, and 
the various branches of medicine 
are only a few of the professions 
which make widespread use of the 
principles of chemistry and phys¬ 
ics. Especially in West Tennessee 
we should add to these modern¬ 
ized agriculture and homemaking. 
An ©arly step in getting training 
in these and other fields is to mas¬ 
ter the basic sciences. 

There are also cultural values 
in learning basic science. So many 
current events are scientific in 
nature or based on scientific de¬ 
velopments that a thorough under¬ 
standing of what goes on in the. 
world is difficult without some 
knowledge of science. Many of our 
greatest social and economic prob- 
I lems can be fully understood only 
I if we know something of the de- 
| velopments in science and tech- 
! nology which lie behind them. 

! There are not many jobs for 
which one is fully prepared merely 
by taking the basic science | 
courses: however such courses are 
very helpful in learning a new 
job in mechanical or technical | 
fields. 

In order to provide the values 
mentioned above, the University of 
Tennessee Martin Branch offers 
in the field of physical science 
courses in general chemistry, or¬ 
ganic chemistry, physics, and the 
earth sciences, geology and ge¬ 
ography. These courses use demon¬ 
stration and laboratory materials 
which are maintained in accord¬ 
ance with high standards. The 
| teaching staff of six emphasize 
I friendly, competent teaching. 


By L. B. MARSHALL 

When you mention music de¬ 
partment to a group of high school 
graduates they usually think of a 
band and chorus and it ends there; 
but that is hardly all that our 
music department offers. To bet¬ 
ter acquaint you with the music 
department let us take an imagi¬ 
nary tour of the music building. 

It is late in the afternoon as we 
walk toward the music building 
and as we draw nearer we hear 
voices singing. It might be the 
chorus getting ready for the va¬ 
riety show that will soon be in 
progress or it may be the girls' 
sextet practicing a new arrange¬ 
ment. Some of the boys are there, 
too; probably try-outs for the bar¬ 
ber shop quartet. Everybody is 
busy; they just perfected and pre¬ 
sented the Christmas program last 
quarter and are getting ready for 
the tour on which they present 
the variety show. 

As we walk into the hall we 
hear a jam session somewhere in 
the building. Sounds like some of 
the band members are early for 
practice. They sure have a lot of 
fun playing at most of the home 
football and basketball games. And 
on top of enjoyment they get cred¬ 
it for band just like the chorus 
members do. Oh, I forgot to men¬ 
tion the band members also get 
letters and sweaters as awards 
each year and chorus members re¬ 
ceive a pin. 

On further down the hall we 
hear busy people practicing scales 
on piano and developing wonder¬ 
ful voices. Yes, that is the record 
player you hear; someone getting 
in some listening hours in music 
appreciation. Yes, it is a credit 
course, too. 

In one of the class rooms we see 
a class studying either theory or.| 
music education for elementary 
teachers. Those students are mu¬ 
sic majors. This is Miss Harriet 
Fulton’s office here just before 
you get to the practice rooms. 
She is kept mighty busy develop¬ 
ing the talents of so many of these 
young musicians. Besides teach¬ 
ing classes of all nature she also 
slips in a few individual lessons 
in voice or piano. Oh! Those post¬ 
ers there are advertising one of 
the groups coming here in the 
Concert Series; really some fine 
entertainment, too. 
investigate thoroughly the possi¬ 
bilities which science affords. 

Yes, that is a dance band set 
up in there. It belongs to the 
"Collegiates," a school sponsored 
dance band recently organized. 
They play at dances on campus 
and out of town. It helps pay 
their way through college. 

Well, looks like that just about 
covers our music department. Hope 
you enjoyed our imaginary tour. 
Come by some time and visit with 
us. 


Map study is essential in geography. 

History and Political Science At UTMB 
Are Both Cultural And Functional 


America Needs 
More Scientists! 

A shortage of well-trained scien¬ 
tific personnel will be one of 
America’s more serious long range 
problems, say experts on man¬ 
power and education. In any pos¬ 
sible race for development of nu¬ 
clear energy for war or peace 
this would be a great disadvan¬ 
tage for our country, it Is said. 
When we consider that Russia is 
now turning out graduates in sci¬ 
ence considerably faster than we 
are, the need for concern becomes 
more apparent. 

Both industry and government 
are becoming more aware of this 
problem and are beginning to take 


By HORACE B. SMITH, Chairman 
Department of History 
and Political Bcience 

The objective of the History 
and Political Science Department 
at The University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch is twofold—to lay 
a good foundation for those who 
want to major in these subjects 
and to prepare students for ef¬ 
fective participation in public af¬ 
fairs. 

Basic to the study of the history 
of the Western World is the sur¬ 
vey course in Western Civiliza¬ 
tion. As a background for a major 
either in American or European 
history, it is imperative. As a 
cultural background for the ordi¬ 
nary citizen, it is desirable. 

At UTMB this background i 
course deals with significant move¬ 
ments in the development of our 
civilization. Beginning with the 
spread of Christianity into the Ro¬ 
man Empire, it continues with the 
invasion of the Germanic tribes 
and the fusion of the Roman and 
German cultures, the Protestant 
Reformation, the rise of national 
states, the triumph of parliament¬ 
ary government in Western Eur¬ 
ope, the rise of socialism, the new 
imperialism that resulted in World 
War I, and the quest for security 
since World War I. 

Certainly for those who plan to 
major in American History, the 
survey course offered in History 
221, 222, 223 is requisite. This 
course begins with the colonial per¬ 
iod, and through three quarters [ 
presents in tho form of a survey 


those facts of United States his¬ 
tory that are essential to a more 
detailed study as well as to the 
general understanding needed by 
every American in the perform¬ 
ance of his duties as a good citi¬ 
zen. 

In Political Science the objec¬ 
tive is to present American gov* 
emment, national, state, and local, 
in such a way as not only to give 
the student an understanding of 
the procedures of the many agen¬ 
cies of the government, but also 
to make him conscious of his civic 
obligations and desirous of fulfill¬ 
ing them. 

Three upper division, or ad¬ 
vanced, courses are offered. Class¬ 
es in these courses meet daily for 
five days a week throughout the 
quarter. The course in Recent 
World History traces develop¬ 
ments after World War I that re¬ 
sulted in World War H. An at¬ 
tempt is made to help the student 
to understand better the interna¬ 
tional tensions of his own day. 

In the two advanced courses in 
political science, entitled Public 
Affairs, the purpose is to examine 
closely the individual’s relationship 
with and responsibility to the com¬ 
munity, the county, the state, the 
nation, and the United Nations. 

All students who are interested 
in knowing more about how the 
world came to be what it is and 
in understanding better the issues 
of the day are urged to take these 
courses in history and political 
science. 


measures designed to stimulate the 
interest of properly talented stu¬ 
dents in things scientific, and to 
assist them in pursuing technical 
and scientific courses. 


elementary and high school levels, 
in science. Young men and wo¬ 
men, themselves, both in consider¬ 
ing a career for themselves and in 
considering the national welfare of 


It is hoped that educational lead -1 their country, would do well to 
ers will do what they can to in-1 investigate thoroughly the possi- 
terest students, particularly at the bilities which science affords. 
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Cooperative Program Is Very Popular With Engineering Students 


All engineering students are taught drafting which 
along with mathematics form the “language of the engi- 

l it 

neer. 


Many girls have started taking engineering in college 
and find themselves well adapted to certain phases of the 
profession. 


Elementary surveying is taught all engineering students. 



Why I Chose 
Engineering 
For A Career 


Engineering And 
Mathematics 


Two Hew Members 
Added To Faculty 

Two new men faculty members 
have been added to the staff of 
UTMB. They are Mr. John M. Gib- 
bens in the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment and Mr. Joe Guest in the 


By JAMES ODELL JONES, Head, 
Engineering Department 

The engineering and scientific 
field continues to be one of the 
best professions available to young 
men today. The shortage of col¬ 
lege graduates in these professions 
has caused salaries to continue to 
increase in proportion to other 
professions. According to a recent 
news release from the University 
of Tennessee students who are fin¬ 
ishing with engineering and sci¬ 
entific degrees are starting with 
an average of about eight dollars 
per month more than the average 
college graduate. The chances for 
advancement to higher salaries 
and positions of greater respon¬ 
sibility are also better for these 
technically trained graduates than 
the average college graduate. In¬ 
dustry today is very technical and 
it is only natural that those with 
the most technical knowledge 
should advance faster than those 
without this training. 

These technically trained people 
are not all college graduates. The 
technical profession is made up of 
three types of people, technicians, 
engineers, and scientists. The tech¬ 
nician is usually a person who 
does not get a formal college edu¬ 
cation but may finish secondary 
schools and go to a trade school 
or actually get his training as an 
apprentice on the job. These are 
the machinists, electricians, car¬ 
penters, mechanics, etc., who help 
keep the engineering developments 
of today in operation and use. They 
are not too much interested in 
"why" something works but more 
in “how” it works. Without these 
technicians there would be no en¬ 
gineering profession, so they are 
just as important to the technical 
profession as the engineer. 

The engineer is usually a person 
who desires to further his formal 
education after high school, so 
he selects an accredited college 


which offers a curriculum in some 
phase of engineering. At least a 
Bachelor of Science degree is 
needed, and many go further to 
get a Master of Science degree or 
a Doctor of-Philosophy or Science 
degree. The engineer is trained 
in the practical use of mathemat¬ 
ics, drawing, and many other sub¬ 
jects necessary for the profession. 
In general the engineer is more 
interested 
works 
works. 


1*4 units in algebra, 1 unit in 
plane geometry and *4 unit in 
solid geometry with a minimum of 
12 non-vocational 


courses. It is 
recommended that one also have 
courses in physics and chemistry 
but these are not required. The 
plane and solid geometry courses 
may be taken on the campus here 
at Martin as non-credit courses 
if one is deficient in these courses. 
I believe that a student who is to 
be successful in an engineering 
course must like mathematics as 
well as be capable of acquiring a 
knowledge in it. It is recommended 
that a high school student be in the 
upper 20% of his high school class 
to undertake engineering, but 
there are many individual excep¬ 
tions to this general rule. A stu¬ 
dent should be industrious and 
willing to work hard to acquire 
an education. 

(2.) Are there scholarships 
available at Martin in engineer¬ 
ingr 

At present we actually do not 
have scholarships at the school for 
engineering students except those 
which specify “any student from 
a certain region” as will be found 
in the school catalog. However, 
we believe that we have one of 
the best scholarship plans avail¬ 
able in the Co-operative Plan. 
This plan would pay the student 
from $1500 to $2000 annually in¬ 
stead of the small $150 or $200. 

(3). What is the Co-operative 
Plan and hoio does it work f 

The Co-operative Plan at the 
University of Tennessee is a plan 
by which students are placed in 
industry and alternate quarters be¬ 
tween school and industry. The 
co-operative student must have a 
good scholastic average and have 
at least two quarters of school 
before starting with industry. The 
primary purpose of this plan is 
to give the student practical in¬ 
dustrial experience while he is re- 


By EUGENE DEMETRION 

When my faculty advisor asked 
me to write this article, I told him 
that the original reason I had 
for taking engineering was the 
money angle. He told me to go 
ahead and write it anyway. I had 
thought that when a college stu¬ 
dent received a B.S. Degree in 
Engineering; he would step into 
a job paying from ten thousand 
to fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

It was with this misguided con¬ 
ception that I came to UTMB. One 
of the first things I learned was 
that the average graduate in engi¬ 
neering only makes from 350 to 
400 dollars a month, at the most, 
when he first starts working. I 
also learned that the higher pay¬ 
ing jobs come after about ten 
years, and these ten years are 
years of hard work. That dis¬ 
couraged me somewhat, but I fig¬ 
ured I’d try to make a go of it 
because I didn’t have a job, and 
I didn’t want to join the Amly 
right after high school. 

As the days passed and the work 
grew harder, I found a change had 
come over me. I started going to 
class with more and more of an 


‘why” something 
than “how” it actually 
He continually strives for 
better and cheaper methods of 
achieving the same result. This 
profession is a competitive one in 
which one tries to design products 
which can be sold cheaper with 
better results than that of com¬ 
petitive industries. There are ipany 
types of engineers but their train¬ 
ing is very similar and their po¬ 
sitions actually overlap consider¬ 
ably. 

The scientist is usually a per¬ 
son who gets more formal educa¬ 
tion than the engineer with a little 
more emphasis on theory than 
practical uses. He will quite often 
develop something theoretical for 
which there is no immediate ap¬ 
parent practical use and later be 
found to be very useful. Atomic 
energy is a very good example of 
this type of development. 

Training To Become 
An Engineer 

I have discussed the engineer¬ 
ing profession in general and now 
I will attempt to answer some of 
the questions asked frequently by 
high school students during my 
visits to their school. 

(1). Do you think that I am , 
qualified for entering an Engineer¬ 
ing course in College t 

This is always a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer, except to give the 
entrance requirements. Most uni¬ 
versities offering accredited cours¬ 
es in engineering require at least 


interest. Gradually the realization 
came to me that engineering is 
a challenge. It is a challenge not 
only because the course is hard, 
but because you are given the 
lessons to study, and it is up to you 
as to whether you get them or 
not. You have no parental pres¬ 
sure; you’re strictly on your own. 
Don’t got the idea that the teach¬ 
ers won’t help you outside of 
class if you have problems of any 
kind. They are more than willing 


ceiving technical knowledge in 
college. He will actually gradu¬ 
ate in five years. The pay re¬ 
ceived from industry helps con¬ 
siderably to finance one’s educa¬ 
tion as mentioned above. 

(\). Can students enter the Co¬ 
operative plan at MartinT 

Arrangements have been made 
with the University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville by which a student 
may enter the co-operative plan in 
Martin and continue on through 
on the same job until graduation 
in Knoxville. This is a joint ar¬ 
rangement and we are experienc¬ 
ing no difficulty in administering 
it« At present there are ten soph¬ 
omores on this program in Martin. 

(5) . Do you believe that the out¬ 
look for engineering in the future 
is as bright as it appears nowf 

My personal belief is that it is 
as bright or even brighter. The 
shortage of engineers has focused 
attention on this profession, giv¬ 
ing it better professional standing 
and we are living in an “engi¬ 
neer’s world” of machines and 
work saving gadgets, all of which 
require engineering development. 
Few of us would be willing to give 
up these advancements which con¬ 
tribute to our high standard of 
living. 

(6) . I am undecided about the 
type of engineering to take, can 
you help , me decide t 

It is not necessary to decide on 
the specific type of engineering 
before entering college. The first 
year is basic to all curricula in 
engineering and there is very little 
difference in the sophomore year 
should one decide to change even 
then. During the freshman year 
students have the opportunity to 
talk with different types of engi¬ 
neers and even have orientation 
courses 


JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
ENTERTAIN AT SUPPER 

The UTMB 


ENGINEERS' CLUB 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


upper classmen, 
their guests and a number of chap¬ 
erons enjoyed a delicious spaghetti 
supper Friday, January 23. We 
first assembled in the cafeteria 
for a supper of spaghetti, French 
bread, combination salad and lem¬ 
on chiffon pie. 

The group then gathered in the 
Wagon Wheel for fellowship and 
dancing with the whole student 
body. 


By LARRY BAKER 

The Engineers’ Club has elected 
its officers for the Winter Quar¬ 
ter. Serving as president will be 
Keith Casteel. His board of offi¬ 
cers will include; Tommy Escue, 
Vice-President; Jimmy Pafford, 
Secretary; James Humphreys, 
Treasurer: and Bud Demetrion, 
Reporter. 


I am taking engineering: I like 
the studies I take, and I want to 
achieve the satisfaction of over¬ 
coming that challenge. 


in engineering to help 
them decide which suits their de¬ 
sires the best. 

It is hoped that if you are in¬ 
terested in science and like mathe¬ 
matics that you will investigate 
and consider engineering while de-1 
elding on a career. 


All engineering students receive some training in machine shop operation. 


The slide rule is the “badge” of the engineering student on any college campus. 
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Campus Leaders 


FOOTBALL BANQUET 


UTMB Host For YF&H 
Leadership School 


( Continued from page I) 
Stanfill, sang “It’a Almost Tomor¬ 
row” and “Those Wedding Bells 
Are Breaking up This Old Gang 
of Mine." Miss Greshham fol¬ 
lowed this with a humorous read¬ 
ing. 

Captain Clinton Edmiston re¬ 
viewed the games of the season 
and touched on some of the out¬ 
standing highlights that will be 
long remembered by the ’55 team; 
especially the close margins by 
which some of the hard fought 
games were lost. 

Clarence Johnson, the co-cap¬ 
tain. paid tribute to his fellow 
players and to the coaches for 
their contributing work and fine 
team spirit—as well as influential 
inspiration for their personal lives. 
He left a challenge from the up- 
perclass squad members to the 
first-year men to carry on the tra¬ 
dition of high standards of sports¬ 
manship, clean living, and top stu¬ 
dents. 

Acknowledgements were from 
Coach Vincent Vaughan and mem¬ 
bers of the Athletic Committee. 

Coaches Henson and Vaughan 
made awards as follows: 

Special awards to Bill Cook (3rd 
year) and Gene Cain (3rd year). 

Jackets to Karmon Cowell. 
Clinton Edmlston, Clarence M. 
Johnson, Hugh Lashlee, Bobby ' 


What *s Your 
Answer, Please? 

By JANE MOSELY 


Clint Edmiston 

Clint Edmiston, a senior from 
Munford. is an Agriculture major. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs 
G. R. Edmiston. Clint is an active 
member of the Agriculture Club 
and the T Club. He was UTMB'is 
stellar fullback and the sparkplug 
of the team. 


By JANE WI8HERD 
The statewide leadership school 
of the Young Farmers and Home¬ 
makers of Tennessee was held on 
the UTMB campus January 8 - 11 . 
Memters of the newly organised 
UTMB chapter served In various 
capacities during the 3-day meet- 


The Vole won another thriller 
Thursday night when they downed 
Murray's JV s by a 78-71 margin. 
The Vola got off to an early lead, 
maintained it most of the way but 
were being hard pressed as the 
game ended 

Bill Kirk and Tabor led the 
Vola with 16 points apiece, but 
high-point man for the game was 


Norma Jeon Blalock 

Norma Jean Blalock, a fresh¬ 
man in Liberal Arts, is from 
Whlteville, Tennessee. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Blalock. Here at UTMB she is 
vice-president of the Freshman 
class and a member of the BSU. 
In high school she held a number 
of class offices, was editor of the 
school paper, won the title of Miss 
Whitevllle High School, was Girls' 
State representative, and won the 
good citizenship award. Norma 
Jean also played basketball for 
her four years in high school. 

- — o_ 

Glenn Headden 

Glenn Headden, a native of 
Yorkville, Tennessee, is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Headden. 
Glenn is a junior in Agriculture. 
He was vice-president of the Ag¬ 
riculture Club in 1954-55 and was 


Kay Pritchett 

Kay Pritchett, a Freeman Hall 
girl, hails from Munford. Tennes¬ 
see. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. C. Pritchett. While in 
high school. Kay 


Nick Thornton 

Nick, a freshman in Agriculture, 
is known about the campus for 
his cheery smile and his Browns¬ 
ville accent. In high school he 
was treasurer of his local and dis¬ 
trict FFA chapters, a member of 
the basketball squad, and "Mr 
Personality" of Haywood High. 
Here at UTMB Nick is president 
of his class. 


Elolse Berry: "I like it because 
the teachers take an interest in 
you individually, and because it 
is such a friendly campus. 

Bobby Smothers: "Wanda Hop¬ 
kins!" 

Gerald Tabor: “I like the friend¬ 
ly atmosphere and the good Sa¬ 
maritan student who doesn't^ boo 
the referee. 

Jeanette Doran: "Campusologyl 

Bud Demetriou: "My off per¬ 
iods!" 

Jule Nance 


Registration was held Sunday. 
Sunday evening the opening ses¬ 
sion of the school was held and 
was attended by a considerable 
delegation from the college chap- 


drum 

majorette and belonged to the 
FHA. She has continued winning 
honors at 17£MB by being chosen 


The various classes of the school 
met Monday, with Miss Betty 
Giles of UTMB serving as an in¬ 
structor in the recreation class. 
That evening the traditional camp¬ 
fire program was held. 

Tuesday classes were held in 
memory (bill, group singing, and 
parliamentary procedure. The 
day's activities were climaxed with 
a fish fry at Reelfoot Lake. The 
fish fry was attended by a num¬ 
ber from UTMB, including Mr. 
Cavit Cheshier, the local unit's 


as Barnwarmln’ Queen. She is a 
member of the Home Economics 
Club. 


Margaret Finch 

Margaret Finch, a sophomore 
| from Martin. Tennessee, is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher 
' Finch. She lives at Oxford House 
and was secretary for the Kappa 
Alpha Phi. Margaret is a member 
of the Home Economics Club and 
is one of the favored few this year 
by being elected as an ROTC spon¬ 
sor. 


“The friendly at¬ 
mosphere and likeable people.” * 

Bill Cude: “All the good looking 
women.” 

Betty Hutchins: “The interest¬ 
ing people and the interesting sit¬ 
uations that arise.” 

Wayne Davis: “All the pretty 
girls.” 

Shelby Webb: “The town and 
the people who live here.” 

Betty Sample. “The friendly 


Bill Kirn, making the campus 
leader list for his fourth year, 
is an agriculture major. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. V. D. Kirk 
of Selmer, Tennessee. He was 
president of his freshman class 
and was chosen for leader’s publi¬ 
cation in 1953. This is also his 
fourth year to star on UTMB’s 
basketball team. 


Jerry Flatt; “Everything!” 

Martha Thorne: ‘The size of 
the school gives you the oppor¬ 
tunity to know everyone.” 

Mary Lou James: “The fun we I 
have along with the work.” 

Betty Privett 


Murray 74 
Alexander 12 
Darnall 21 
Wray 4 
Waggoner 5 
Austin 16 
Combs 9 
Nichols 3 
Turker 4 


Barry Brasfield 

Barry Brasfield. a sophomore 
from McKenzie. Tennessee, is a 
campus leader chosen for his easy 
going style and friendliness here 
at UTMB. Barry is majoring in 
Liberal Arts and is a very active 
member of the Liberal Arts Club. 
He is president of the Men’s Dorm, 
Carnicus King nominee, and a cap¬ 
tain in ROTC. He is the son of 


“Bill Clark. “The versatility of 
the education program, especially 
in the Education Department.” 

Steve Echols: “You get to know 
the teachers better than you do 
at a large school.” / 

Bill Kendrick: “The impartiality 
of teachers toward students.” 

Louise Alderdice. “The people! 
I think everyone is so friendly and 
considerate of other people.” 

! David Strub: “The pigeons that 
serenade you in English class.” 

Roy Roberts: “It’s hot in the 
summer and cold in the winter.” 

David Myrick: ‘The informal at¬ 
mosphere!” 

Richard Azwell: “The instruc¬ 
tors' secretaries!” 

Betty Bolton: “Everything about 


ture writer on the VOLETTE. 
Anne likes it here at UTMB be¬ 
cause “It’s just home and I would¬ 
n’t want to go anywhere before 
coming out here.” 


•Socially, all the 
girls in Reed Hall and the MANY 
boys who do come over, espec¬ 
ially the quartet. I like the teach¬ 
ers too, because of their interest 
in the pupils.” 

Sonny Galbreath 
friendly people.” 

Helen Cherry: “I like it because 
you can go home at 10 o’clock on 
Saturday morning.” 

L. B. Marshall: “I like the choice 
of extra-curricular activities.” 

Joan Kelley: “I like everything 
but quiet hours.” 

Edwin Carnell: “I like the qual¬ 
ity of the work 
quantity.” 

Elizabeth Sytz 


| by Butler, Phillip Daugherty, 
James Dugger, Glenn Dyer. Rob¬ 
ert Goodman, Charlie Orr, Jimmy 
Pruitt, Bill Teuton, Bobby Wright. 

Manager’s letters to Jere Bald¬ 
ridge, David Forrest, Bobby Joy¬ 
ner. 

Miss Giles made awards to the 
cheerleaders as follows: Jeaneen 
Edwards (4th year), a blanket; 


Ben Freeman 

Ben Freeman, sometimes called 
“Bobo,” is another campus leader 
who is known for his friendliness 
on our campus. He comes to UT¬ 
MB from McKenzie, Tennessee, 
and is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Freeman. Ben is a sopho¬ 
more in pre-medicine. He is a 
member of the Liberal Arts Club. 


Jeaneen Edwards 

Jeaneen Edwards, senior in 
Home Economics, is by no means 
new to the campus leader col¬ 
umn. This is Jeaneen’s third year 
as a campus leader. jM 


UNION GAME - - 

(Continued from page 1) 
behind with 18 points, giving him 
a record total of 888 points in his 
UT career. Big Yates had 16 and 
Sevier and Bill Kirk 10 each. It 
was the second consecutive game 
in which each of these five scored 
in double figures. 

UTMB 84 
Tabor 19 
Sevier 10 
Yates 1 6 
Kirk, Bob 18 
Young 
Kirk, Bill 10 
Mitchell 2 
Kelley 7 
Pipkin 2 

Whipple, Pete Kirk 


many 


Hugh Lashlee 

Hugh Lashlee, a Business Ad¬ 
ministration major, is from Cam¬ 
den, Tennessee. He is a sophomore 
and the son of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Mack Lashlee. He is a member 
of the football team, an active 
member of the T Club, where he 
was chosen to be on the All Stu¬ 
dent Council, and a very active 
member of the Business Club. Last 
year he represented UTMB in the 
Golden Gloves Tournament at 
Jackson. 


She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joe C. 
Edwards and hails from Bruceton. 
Tennessee. Jeaneen’s honors have 
been many since coming to UTMB. 
Among them are: Who’s Who 
Among Students of American Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges, cheerleader 
for four years. Bamwarmin’ 
Queen, Football Maid, secretary- 
treasurer of Junior and Senior 
classes, secretary-treasurer of the 
T-Club. and a member of Home 
Economics Club and Delta Phi 
Delta. 


Jerry Flatt 

Jerry Flatt, a popular student 
from Newbem, Tennessee, is a 
major in Agriculture. He is a sen¬ 
ior and the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. D. Flatt. Jerry has done part 
time work on the University farm. 
He was reporter of the Agricul¬ 
ture Club his sophomore year, and 
last year he served as vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Agriculture Club. 


Union 62 
Mullins 17 
Bishop 10 
Chatham 6 
Schuler 8 
Hill 8 
Orr 2 
Wilhoit 2 
Lowery 3 
Rose 6 
Givens 


‘All the nice 
people and their friendliness.” 

Fred Clements: “The friendly 
atmosphere.” 

Linda-vStanfield: “I like every¬ 
thing about it, especially the ball 
games.” 

Coleen Young: “The many soc¬ 
ial activities and the home away 


Dixie Dyer: “I like the small 
school very much, but am happy 
that it is advancing into bigger 
and better things.” 

James Hill: “The girls.” 


Melvin Humphreys: “I like th< 
friendly attitude of all the stu¬ 
dents and especially the co-opera¬ 
tive way the teachers help vou.’ 


Learn Today, Lead Tomorrow 


When you mention military 
around high school and new col¬ 
lege students, most of them nat¬ 
urally think of adventure and ex¬ 
citement, X ‘ 
will think of it as 
ing, worthless, 


posed a program in which the stu¬ 
dent government of the school was 
strictly military. The unit began 
to grow, and in 1916 the National 
Defense Act changed the old mili¬ 
tary organization into an ROTC 
unit, Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. Since then, the Military 
Department has advanced a great 
deal into the modem school of 
military instruction which we stu¬ 
dents are fortunate to have. 

A lot of the young men fail to! 
really see the main adventages, l 
and achievements that 


i Even if you never serve any time 
' in the service, you have still gained 
in the leadership training and oth¬ 
er forms of character building ex¬ 
periences and instruction. The 
training we receive stresses lead¬ 
ership and integrity, and is 
stressed by example, instruction 
and practical application. 

Here at UTMB, we do not have 
the full 4-year plan, but our two 
years of senior division training is 
acceptable at any other college 
where the four year plan is prac¬ 
ticed. 


entire drill period is conducted by 


them under the supervision of the 
Military Department. The morale 
| booster and glamour for the RO¬ 
TC Corps is furnished by the unit 
sponsors, women students who are 
selected by the cadets. These spon¬ 
sors march dressed in their proper 
uniform with the units at each 
drill period. 

In addition to the normal course 
of studies, we have as extra cur¬ 
ricular activities the band, the ri¬ 
fle team, and the Military Ball. 
The band and rifle team were 


but some of the boys 
something tir- 
and something 
they will not like from beginning 
to end. Usually you hear the story 
of military training from career 
soldiers or veterans. Let me tell 
you about it from another view¬ 
point. I am a student and to 
“level” with you, I like military 
training. Before I tell you very 
much about the ROTC, let me 
brush you up on the ROTC his¬ 
tory at the university and mili¬ 
tary training as a whole. 

The beginning of military at 
the University of Tennessee was 
very hard to establish. President 
Lia of the University first intro¬ 
duced the military plan in 1840, 
but the program was short lived. 
Later, several attempts were made 
to establish a permanent program 
at the University, but all failed un¬ 
til in 1865, when the trustees met 
to reopen the school after seven 
years of being closed. They pro¬ 


purposes, 
the ROTC plan has. 

| Students who successfully com¬ 
plete the course are commissioned 
in the Army Reserve as second 
lieutenants. The students that are 
selected as Distinguished Military 
Students may apply for an ap¬ 
pointment as a second lieutenant 
in the Regular Army. At any time 
through the course if the student 
has a good academic standing and 
qualifies for advancement in the 
ROTC, he may be deferred from 
the draft so els to complete his col¬ 
lege course and military training. 


In our two years of senior 
division instruction, we have class¬ 
es in Army and ROTC history, 
individual weapons, map and aer¬ 
ial photograph reading, drill, and 
exercise of command. We meet 
class two hours a week and have, 
which is two 


one drill period, 
hours each week. 

In the drill periods the ROTC 
cadet corps is organized into a 
battalion with its staff, three com¬ 
panies of three platoons each, col¬ 
or guard, drill teanr, and band. 
All command positions are filled 
by the second year men and the 


IN MASS FORMATION—Right to left, A Company, Color Guard, 
pany and Band. 


B Company, C Com- 


for those men and their dates who 
are in the ROTC here on the cam¬ 
pus. Music is furnished by a popu¬ 
lar band of this area, and refresh¬ 
ments add to the entertainment. 

That should be a general pic¬ 
ture for you from a student’s view¬ 
point. As you see, it is not all 
work and no play. We enjoy the 
courses of instruction, and the ex¬ 
tra curricular activities make the 
picture a lot brighter from any¬ 
one’s viewpoint. As you can see, 
it all totals up to the slogan of 
the ROTC Department, “Learn to¬ 
day, lead tomorrow.” 


BAND.—Band Director, 1st Lt. L. B. Marshall, Jr.; Drum Major, M-Sgt. I. 1 
W. W. Carter, Pvt. H. D. Bishop, Sgt. James Hoffius, Pvt. E. O. Bell, P.F. 
liams. Pvt. A. F. Edwards, P.F.C. H. A. Cary, P.F.C. D. B. Walker, P.F.C. 
P.F.C. H. F. Andrews, Pvt. M. E. Easly, P.F.C. B. W. Holcomb, Pvt. L. L. 
C. H. Killebrew, Cpl. W. L. Smith, S.F.C. J. C. O’Brien, P.F.C. R P Ozwc 
DeBerry, P.F.C. C. D. Patch, M-Sgt. D. S. Arnold. 


BATTALION AND COMPANY COMMANDERS WITH SPONSORS. 
Col. M. S. Stanford, Lt. Col. Janiece Crockett, Capt. D. H. Myrick, Ci 
Capt. P. B. Brasfield, Capt. Margaret Finch, Capt. J. E. Freeman, 













































